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that it was a matter for sincere satisfaction that the Ministers had
been able to give in the witness box.the most unqualified denial
of the charge inadvertently made against them by Le Matin
and that Mr. Lloyd George's connection with the affair had been
fully explained, adding that it might have saved a lot of trouble
if Sir Rufus had made in the previous October in the House of
Commons the statement he volunteered in court about his pur-
chase of shares in the American company.

"We are of opinion," it said, "that more delicacy might have
been shown by the Ministers involved in the selection of their
investments. But mere lack of judgment is a very different thing
from the monstrous offences that have been imputed to them."

This detached attitude did not, however, find an echo in the
rest of the Conservative press, which seized upon the transaction
in American shares as a sufficient explanation of all the rumo.urs
and demanded that the Ministers concerned should be called upon
at the earliest moment to give a detailed account of their actions
before the committee, an opportunity which they themselves had
been only too eager to receive for many months past.

Immediately after the reassembling of the House the com-
mittee was again appointed to resume its investigations, and at
last, on March 25, Sir Rufus was able to appear before it. The
committee room was crowded to suffocation with Members of
Parliament, journalists and public when the Attorney-General
came in to take his place at the small table which confronted the
horseshoe table at which the members of the committee sat. It
was a situation pregnant with the elements of drama. Here was
the greatest cross-examiner of the day about to be cross-examined,
the man who had built up from small beginnings a career that
had already carried him to the leadership of his chosen profession
preparing to fight for his whole future in public life, the Liberal
Minister waiting to match himself with the Conservative cham-
pions on the committee, the Jew eager to prove that he had done
nothing unworthy of his high standing in the estimation of the
country at large or of his unique position among his own com-
munity. For Sir Rufus himself it was a moment at once of great
anxiety and of immense relief. A man of scrupulous honour, he
had been forced to live through six months of unbridled calumny
without an opportunity to clear his name. He had nothing to
conceal and little new to reveal, but the time had now come
when he could confront his accusers and tell his own story in full.

The examination began in a quiet key. In the two and a
half days throughout which he gave evidence he never referred
to a note. He commenced by telling in minute detail the story